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; Wy: regret to inform our members and friends that the Pound Seizure 


Bill became a law in Massachusetts on April 18th. However, as 
our attorneys tell us, it may be one thing for a bill to be signed into purported 
law by our Governor and quite another thing to have that law declared con- 
stitutional by our Supreme Judicial Court. Our attorneys believe there is 
much doubt as to the constitutionality of the new law, (as do many members 
of the legislature) and they recommend proceedings to test its validity. Our 
Executive Committee therefore, has approved such action. 


We sincerely wish many of our members and friends could have been 
present at the Massachusetts State House the day the seizure bill received a 
public hearing before the committee on legal affairs. Our spokesman im- 
pressed every member of our Society who heard his presentation of our posi- 
tion. He even earned the compliments of various committee members, and 
his ready and authoritative replies to questions, which were not always friend- 
ly, were in keeping with our Society’s best tradition. 


At this writing, our Society is preparing to test the validity of the pur- 
ported law. We do so in the firm knowledge that this is what our members 
want us to do. We acknowledge receipt of hundreds of messages of congrat- 
ulations on our stand; and we would like the many friends, who have taken 


the trouble to write us, to know how heartwarming and encouraging their let- 
ters have been. 


The moral and financial support of our membership is essential at this 
time. The fate of stray animals in Massachusetts is at stake. Will you help 
us now? The cause is all-important and the need urgent. 


H. H. 
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Odd Facts 
About Animals 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


the Greek philosopher 
who lived in the 6th century B. C, 
believed that a person’s soul after death 
passed on to various lower animals. This 
belief was shared by old Egyptian philoso- 
phers. 

On the death of close friends Pythagoras 
would hold a dog to the mouth of the 
deceased person to receive the departing 
spirit. He thought that there was no ani- 
mal better able to perpetuate the virtues 
of the dead man than a dog. 

In the early 18th century dogs in Japan 
were highly prized and always treated with 
great care. Cruelty was severely punished. 
Large rewards were offered by the Em- 
peror for the capture and punishment of 
those guilty of inflicting bodily harm on 
dogs. 

The popular little cocker spaniel is not, 
as is commonly believed, an ancient breed. 
Prior to 1892 they were not acknowledged 
as a distinctly separate breed by the Kennel 
Club of England. They were considered 
field spaniels. 

In Tibet, pugs were at one time known 
as “hand dogs.” The name came into 
usage because of the superstition that if a 
human being were to lay hands on a young 
eagle, freshly hatched, the bird would be 
at once transformed into a pug. 

The oldest allegory in existence is the 
Indo-European one in which the cat repre- 
sents light and the mouse darkness. The 
whole story is told in a single sentence of 
a Sanskrit manuscript, the age of which is 
unknown: “The white cat devours the 
grey mice of the twilight.” The allegory 
points to an early association of the cat 
with divinity (light) and of the mouse 
with evil (darkness). 


Weighty Problem 


By Margaret E. Singleton 
A little dog I often find 
To be the independent kind, 
While a heavy breed delights to nap 
Upon my badly sagging lap. 
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By Mary K. Barron 


KE, our black imp, was a “born and 
bred in the bones” tease. If I sat down 
with a book, ready to lose myself in some- 
one’s adventures for an hour, I could be 
sure of Ike turning up sooner or later. 
He'd leap to my shoulder, curl himself 
around the nape of my neck and start 
flicking his tail across my vision. Several 
times I'd be forced to grab his tail and 
hold on before he'd stop. 

Still determined to “woo” me from my 
book, he’d wait, perched on my shoulder, 
until I started to turn a page. His paw 
would flash out and hold the page down. 
This gave me only two alternatives; put 
the book away or lock Ike in the kitchen. 

Let a cat-hater come to the house, and 
this villain who usually gave visitors short 
shift, would be rubbing against his legs, 
purring loud enough to sound like an out- 
board motor. 


One friend, who couldn’t tolerate cats, 
visited us often. Ike would ignore her 
completely until she sat down at the table 
for coffee. Making a flying leap through 
the air, he'd land on her shoulder, scaring 
at least ten years off her life. We swore, 
that if he succeeded in making her yell, 
he wore a mile-wide grin. 


When our Jackie was a toddler, he loved 
to run ‘round and ‘round the table in our 
dining room. Soon Ike would take up his 
position on top of our lowboy hope chest 
which was near the table. As Jackie ran 
by, Ike would lean over and with his paw 
give him a slap on the top of his head. 
Not being able to see the top of the chest, 
this frightened our toddler, and two or 
three repeats of this would have him 
screaming for Mama. Arriving on the 
scene, I'd find Ike nonchalantly washing 
behind his ears. 

This “tease” who loved to cause a laugh 
at another’s expense went into a tizzy when 
something silly happened to make him the 
butt of our laughter. 


Sometimes, sound asleep on a table, he'd 
roll over and off the table and this never 
failed to make us laugh for his expression 
was always so comical. Indignation would 
be written all over him, as he’d leave the 
room followed by his jerking tail. If we 
were so impolite as to laugh at an accident 
he wanted no more of our company. 

Once, some birds were in the tree close 
to a window. Ike got so excited at seeing 
them so near that he forgot the window 
was closed and his graceful leap ended 
ingloriously, when he banged his head on 
the pane. I tried hard to swallow the 
giggle that started up my throat, but the 
sight of Ike, sitting on the floor, shaking 
his head for all the world like a fighter 
who has just taken a blow to the chin, was 
too much for me and I roared. What a 
look of contempt I received. 

Our Ike loved to play the part of a 
clown but hated to be made one, so in order 
to spare his feelings, we sometimes made 
ourselves darn uncomfortable holding back 
our laughter. If the saying that laughter 
adds longevity to one’s life, then we have 
many years coming to us because of know- 
ing Ike. 


“But I don’t want to go for a walk!” 
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Mother 


Joke 


By Agnes M. Pharo 


OTHER Nature, that wise old lady 
who has given us our furred and 
feathered friends, often enjoys a good joke 
like the rest of us. Can you doubt it when 
you look at a clumsy rhinoceros, a little 
zebra in his prison stripes or that rubber- 
necked fellow, the giraffe? But four of 
her best jokes are the panda, the lemur, 
the gelada and the frilled lizard—creatures 
that look as if they’re made out of what 
was left over from the production of 
others. 


In the panda, for instance, Mother Na- 
ture apparently began to make a bear 
then, perhaps, ran out of material. His 
body is like that of a bear, but he wears 


The zebra in his prison stripes. . . . 


a bushy tail, ringed with red and yellow 
fur and nearly as long as he is. His feet, 
with their long claws, resemble those of 
a cat, and his face is like a raccoon’s— 
the least strange fact about him for he 
belongs to the raccoon family. 


He is about the size of a large cat, with 
thick reddish-brown fur, pointed ears, 
heavy limbs and woolly-soled feet. These 
warm “shoes” he doubtless finds most com- 
fortable, for he makes his home among 
rocks and trees near streams high in the 
Himalayan mountains of Asia. 


On the same side of the world, the 
island of Madagascar off the east coast of 
Africa, is the homeland of a little forest 
dweller called the lemur. He is a relative 
of the monkey family and his body re- 
sembles a monkey’s, with soft woolly fur, 
a long tail and supple hands. His large 
eyes peer out curiously over a sharp nose 
like that of a fox. 


He is gentle, quite tame and friendly 
with humans. However, he likes to be 
out at night and his name, “lemur,” comes 
from a Latin word meaning a nocturnal 
spirit or ghost. 

Another African native, the gelada, also 
belongs to the monkey family, although 
to a higher branch, the baboons. He has 
the big body of a baboon, but the male 
gelada flaunts a shaggy brown mane and 


tufted tail similar to that of his neighbor 
the lion. 


The frilled lizard is a fierce looking 
creature, about two or three feet long, 
originally found in Australia. His natural 
home is in the forest and he likes to rest 
clinging to the lower branches or trunk 
of a tree. Although he is a member of the 
reptile kingdom, he has a collar of quills 
like the porcupine, and this frill stands 
erect when he opens his mouth, hence his 
name. Like the rest of his body, the frill 
is a dingy color on the outside but when 
raised it flames with bright red and yellow 
underneath. Its only use is to frighten an 
enemy for the lizard is really harmless. 


His natural standing attitude is with 
hind legs apart and tail resting on the 
ground, while the front of his body is held 
high upon his stiff forearms. But when 
startled, he lifts the fore part of his body 
and runs on his hind legs. This lightning 
rush forward with tail lashing from side 
to side, mouth wide-open and hissing, and 
gaudy frill exploding into a prickly hedge, 
is calculated to frighten any enemy into a 
quick retreat. 


With a rare sense of humor, Mother 
Nature probably laughs quietly up her 
green sleeve to see our astonishment at 
these crazy mixed-up creations—her prac- 
tical jokes of the animal world. 


i 
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“Here, Kitty!‘“—Philip B. Foote of Ogden, 

le Utah is ready to throw an object for his 

ie retrieving black Tomcat to pick up and 
return. 


Seamus picks it up in his mouth (notice 
the ball in the cat's mouth) and carries 


J his Cat ce | it back to his master (just like a dog) 
a og 4 Lif. 


Photos by Glen Perrins 


E VER hear of the retrieving pussycat? 

The “light Mousekeeping” animal that has the instincts 
of a Labrador retriever? Seamus, a sleek black and white 
Persian tomcat will pursue a thrown ball, piece of paper or 
other “bite-size” object. 


Plop! Seamus drops the ball at his mas- 
ter’s feet and stands victoriously over 
it—green eyes asking for another game. 
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| ig was a holiday and company was coming from Los Angeles. 
I figured if they left the city around eight that morning, 
they'd arrive at our place at five, or thereabouts. The time 
was now a quarter to five and the dinner on which I'd worked 
all day was ready to set on the table—all that is, except the 
pie, which needed only a topping of meringue. 

Breaking eggs, I slipped the whites into bowl, the yolks 
on to a saucer and was reaching for the beater, when I noticed 
that the room had suddenly grown dark, a reminder that the 
storm which had been threatening all day was getting down to 
business. 


Outside, the horses were whinning, the calves bellowing, the 
chickens singing for their supper. Deciding the stock needed 


feeding more than the pie needed a topping, I dropped every- 
thing to attend to them. 


As I zipped up my old mackinaw, I took a quick look around 
the room. I thought briefly of setting the pie and a tray of 
canapes in the refrigerator just in case Pumpkin, the cat decided 
to do a little free loading, but since he and Mr. Blue appeared 
to be sound asleep under the kitchen table, I decided to chance 
their staying that way for a few minutes. 

I was feeding the chickens when I heard Mr. Blue’s first 
bark. It was high-pitched and sharp—the sort of tone he em- 
ploys when displeased about something! 

Resenting being left inside, I thought. Well, there wasn’t 
time to go to the house and let him out. This time, he’d have 
to make the most of being left behind. 

By the time I was pouring grain into the horses boxes, he was 
really whooping it up. To hear him, you'd have thought the 
house was on fire, or else he'd treed a varmit such as occasionally 
visits our chicken house. Such a racket! 

By five-twenty, the chores were done. As I opened the back 
door, there came a long, drawn out sceech that set my teeth 
on edge. My first thought was that Pumpkin had got too close 
to the electric heater and was this minute a flaming torch. 

In three steps I was across the porch and entering the kitchen. 
I needed only one glance to tell me what had transpired while 
I was gone, and why Mr. Blue had been so persistent in his call 
for help. On the drainboard was Pumpkin, and fastened to his 
long, fluffy tail which was hanging over the edge, was Mr. Blue, 
intent on dragging the cat away from my pie. 

I yelled, but I doubt if Pumpkin heard me; he was too busy 
trying to get a footing on the tile drainboard to do anything but 
screech as Mr. Blue continued to pull. 

Just as I reached for the cat, he hooked his claws over the 
saucer in which I'd placed the egg yolks. At that precise mo- 
ment, Mr. Blue gave a violent tug, and Pumpkin, with a blood- 
curdling yowl, came hurtling down, bringing the saucer with him. 

For a moment, I just stood there in the middle of the mess 
with hands clenched, telling myself I mustn’t get upset even 
though the pie was a complete loss. Not only had Pumpkin 
eaten away the entire fluted edge, but apparently he’d stood 
in the middle of the pie while he’d lapped up the egg whites 
in the bowl. As for the canapes, there wasn’t one that hadn't 
been nibbled, licked or stepped on. 

I iooked about the kitchen. Blobs of egg dripped from the 
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“Well, | tried,” Mr. Blue seems to say. 


cupboards, the refrigerator and the stove; the floor was gummy 
with yellow cat tracks which began with the lemon pie and 
ended at the back door. 

With an unprintable word, I dumped what remained of the 
pie and the canapes into the garbage can, and seizing the mop 
was furiously swirling it about the floor when a horn sounded. 
The next minute our visitors were filling the kitchen, all talking 
at once and apparently not noticing that I still wore my old 
mackinaw and carried a mop in one hand. 

After the first excitement was over, one of the girls stopped 
the conversation to lead us into the living room. 

“Now what do you think of that?” she said pointing. 

Before the heater lay Mr. Blue, wearing a relaxed and happy 
expression, while Pumpkin, who had slipped in with the visitors, 
was vigorously licking the dog’s head. 

“It must be love,” one of our guests remarked. 

“No,” I corrected her, “it’s egg.” Then I told them what had 
happened and how there'd be no dessert on the table that night. 

“Hooray!” said one of the women who weighs a scant hund- 
red pounds, “We're all on a diet anyhow.” 

After we'd eaten, I set the animals’ dinner on the back porch, 


but Pumpkin, whose sides were bulging with stolen food, merely 
sniffed and walked away. 
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“My next selection. . . .” 


Canine 


By Alan 


OES your canine friend beat a hasty 

retreat for the back door when you 

sit down to play the piano? Or, does he 

snuggle up close to your feet while you 

play a bit of Beethoven—or does he like 
“rock ’n’ roll?” 

And what is his favorite instrument? 

Perhaps you haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to dogs’ tastes in music, but others 
have. Modern psychologists, investigators 
of animal behavior, and just ordinary dog- 
lovers, contribute to this survey on the 
reaction of dogs to musical stimuli. 

In the distant past, animals of all kinds 
were always endowed with a love for 
music. Archeologists have unearthed orn- 
aments, friezes and knick-knacks with rep- 
resentations of animal musicians thereon. 
Oddly enough despite the fact that the 
dog was probably the first animal to be 
domesticated — even before the ox — 
canines are conspicuous by their absence 
from the company of these animal music- 
makers. On these ornaments is such an 
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assortment of musicians as the pig, hare, 
donkey, cat, goat and others. 

But, if the ancients didn’t appreciate 
the dog’s high intelligence, we are certainly 
atoning for their oversight. 

There is an abundance of observations 
of the dog’s response to music. Scientists 
who have tested this canine aptitude men- 
tion, in the first place, that certain musical 
notes always cause dogs to howl. Why? 
Well, one investigator suggests that howl- 
ing is the dog’s way of playfully imitating 
the music. He denies that it represents 
the dog’s distaste for music. The dog who 
accompanies the piano with mournful 
wails, he argues, is often not compelled 
to listen to the music, but comes into the 
room voluntarily. 

This is supported by another report of 
a dog who accompanied his master’s voice 
with howls which approximated the pitch 
of the singer's tones. Mention is made, 
too, of a dog who could run the scale in 
tune, and one dog who was trained to 


sing agreeably, “My Heart It Sings at Eve,” 
by Mozart. Romanes, the great animal 
authority, wrote that he had a terrier who 
sang along with him. 

Dog music-lovers also have their likes 
and dislikes in the matter of musical in- 
struments. Robert E. C. Stearns, scientist 
and naturalist, who collected many anec- 
dotes on dogs and music, mentions one 
dog who loved to hear the concertina, and 
another who had a violent dislike for the 
accordion. A third dog could listen to the 
organ all day. 


One family had a dog named “Ben,” 
a smart dog who knew almost everything. 
Ben was passionately fond of piano music; 
it silenced the wagging of his tail, and you 
could see his pleasure reflected in his 
eyes. But no sooner would a harmonica 
be played than he would howl and give 
short, ferocious yelps. 

Stearns draws the following conclusion: 
“Many of the sounds which by man are 
regarded as musical and agreeable may not 
produce an agreeable impression upon 
dogs, but may have an annoying effect 
upon them, as the monotonous, attenuated 
and irritating hum of the mosquito, the 
filing of a saw, or the riveting of a steam 
boiler, with its rasping and tumultuous 
clangor, have upon us.” 


Now, let’s get back to the opening ques- 
tion: How does your dog react to music? 
If you haven't already done so, perhaps 
this collection of information will stimul- 
ate investigation in this direction. 


If you are a musician, get to work on 
your instrument while your dog is around. 
Play softly and sweetly, then loud and 
jazzy or “boogie-woogie.” Play harmony, 
then discord. Play high notes, then low 
notes. Run up and down the scale. 


If you don’t play, turn on the radio or 
television. Let your dog hear different 
types of musical program, concert and 
jazz, rock-'n’-roll, vocal and instrumental. 
Set the volume control at different levels. 


It is more than likely that when you 
get together with your friends and compare 
observations, your notes will disclose 
marked differences in perceptions and re- 
ceptivity of the dogs for music. Which is 
as it should be. Dogs, by and large, mirror 
the likes and dislikes, emotions and re- 
actions of their human masters. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Weather 
Advice 


— this summer more than ever 
before families will be packing up to 
take a much needed vacation after a tiring 
year. If you are planning your vacation, 
do your plans include your pet or pets? 
If he can not be included, then please give 
serious thought to his care and well-being 
if you must leave him behind. 

Remember always that he depends upon 
you alone for food and shelter to say 
nothing of companionship and affection. 
His whole life is wrapped up in you and 
in your hope and in your activities which 
you have allowed him to share. He trusts 
you implicitly. 

Every provision should be made for his 
care while you are away on vacation or 
other absence from home. Either board 
him in a reputable kennel or leave him 
with friends who may agree to care for 
him. If you are leaving him with friends, 
be sure that they understand his feeding 
schedule and will take the responsibility 
for securing proper medical care in case 
of need. Leave the name of your veterin- 
arian and call him up yourself so that he 
will understand if it is necessary to call 
him. 

Most certainly, it is inadvisable to leave 
your pet with anyone who is not fond of 
animals. To make him feel at home as 
much as possible send along his collar 
and leash, his own toys and his feeding 
dish and water pan. ; 

Another cruelty, too often practiced 
thoughtlessly, is the adoption of pets at 
vacation spots and their eventual abandon- 
ment when the family is ready to go back 
home. So much suffering occurs as a re- 
sult that we ask all who come within this 
category to be sure to turn these unwanted 
animals over to an accredited animal pro- 
tection organization or arrange with a 
veterinarian to have them humanely put 
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to sleep. Remember—hunger, thirst and 
exposure are the results of abandoning 
animals under any circumstances. 


Be sure to move the dog house into the 
shade; it becomes a place of torture if 
exposed to the hot, mid-summer sun. Be 
sure there is good ventilation and that oil- 
cloth, hard cushion or cedar pillow be 
provided for sleeping. Laundering of 
blankets, if used, should be frequent. Only 
scrupulous cleanliness will prevent an epi- 
demic of fleas. 

An animal left in a car parked in the 
sun may suffocate. Always park in the 
shade, if possible and if you cannot take 
your pet with you, open the windows at 
least two inches on opposite sides to insure 
a passages of air through the car. 

Provide plenty of fresh, cool water at 
all times for all animals. Renew it fre- 
quently and keep the dish in a shaded spot 
and if your dog is tied outside be sure he 


can reach the shade. 


Remember, a dog, like a child, is always 
ready to romp and play. He is not at all 
cautious about his health at such times 
and will exercise to the point of exhaustion. 
Never force him to exercise too vigorously 
in hot weather and prevent him from 
doing so whenever possible. 

A real animal problem presents itself 
with the advent of the gardening season. 
It is perfectly natural for rabbits to feed 
off the succulent young shoots. They are 
merely following their natural instincts. 


If you are so troubled, a simple fence of 
chicken wire will keep rabbits out as well 
as other animals who may be tempted to 
trample your new growth of vegetables 
or flowers. More than anything else, we 
urge you not to start a poisoning campaign. 
Poison seldom destroys the creatures 
bothering the garden but often kills the 
neighborhood pets, instead. 
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Sewing, huh? Well—need some help 


“Yep—your stitches are nice and even,—taste good too!” 


“Let’s see, it should be about this long, don’t you think?” 
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Nyle B. Leatham 
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shucks let’s play 
peek-a-boo.” 


“46—47—48—, 


I've done 


I'll just rest here. 


all | could.” 


“And so... 1 tried my best. 


! Now how did that happen? Fun though 


“Oops 
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Pet Pedants 


By Dolly 


N the child’s poem, it’s a lamb that 
I comes to school—and he isn’t wel- 
come. In Whatcom County, Washington, 
two blue ribbon retrievers go to school, 
with happy results. Princess Golden 
Boneta ( Bonnie) and her son, The Golden 
Rajah (Roger) are helping spread a mess- 
age of gentleness and love to school 
children audiences. 

It's all the idea of Captain Art Hook, 
volunteer lecturer, who appears with his 
dogs before grammar school assemblies 
with a sprightly talk on the subject, “Kind- 
ness pays.” The captain and his “assistants” 
are credited with a happy state of affairs 
in the northwest county. 

“Dogs, cats, and little sisters, have never 
had it so good,” agree school officials, who 
believe that Hook’s graphic illustration of 
kindness with animals has a lasting effect 
on his youthful audiences. 

With an eager Roger and Bonnie as 
subjects, Captain Hook demonstrates tech- 
niques of training. 

“When you wish your dog to sit, you 
push gently downward on his hindquarters 
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and repeat the word ‘Sit’ over and over 
again,” he explains, adding “You didn’t 
learn to read in a day, did you?” Details 
on pet feeding and care follow, with cau- 
tions against such canine hazards as cooked 
bones and indifferent table scraps. 


Captain Hook ends his talk with a plea 
for children’s kindness, one to another, 
granting that, 

“Little brothers and sisters will respond 
to good treatment even faster than pets.” 

Roger and Bonnie, displaying such im- 
peccable manners that they'll refuse raw 
meat at a shake of their master’s head, 
stroll among the little listeners in golden 
majesty, granting patting privileges to all. 
From Captain Hook’s understanding of 
animals has come the stimulus to encour- 
age children in humane handling of pets. 

As Bonnie and Roger step through their 
paces, instantly responsive to raised finger 
or nod of head, many a teacher has been 
heard to sigh, 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if boys and girls 
minded like that?” 


Our 
Animal Coins 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


NIMALAND has made it much 
simpler for the generations of artists 
who have designed our United States coins. 
The American bald eagle, naturally 
enough, has appeared on more coins than 
any other creature in the world of animals. 
As our national emblem it deserves this 
distinction. But the eagle has had plenty 
of competition from the nation’s wild life 
and domestic animals. 

United States coins have shown the head 
of a horse, a badger, a beaver, an ox and 
a couple of California grizzly bears. A 
catamount, a fatted calf and the skull of 
a cow have also been featured on our coin- 
age. Other animal designs have included 
a whale and an elephant, the latter travel- 
ing a few thousand miles from its home- 
land to find a place on an American coin. 

There is always the buffalo, too, that 
shaggy-headed plains’ animal that is more 
properly described as the North American 
bison. It gave one of our coins the nick- 
name of “buffalo nickel.” 

We are not the only nation, however, 
to give our animal friends a place of honor 
on coins. The gaily feathered quetzal, na- 
tional emblem of Guatemala, appears on 
some of the coins Guatemalans jingle in 
their pockets. 

Dragons, by the way, are supposed to 
appear only in fairy tales. But you can 
see them on a variety of old Chinese coins. 
Lions have appeared on the coins of Great 
Britain and Spain, among other nations, 
with a leopard or two as added attractions 
on British coins. 

Another eagle—not the American bald 
species, of course—has flapped its wings 
on the coins of neighbor Mexico. And 
the eagle of France was a familiar figure 
on the coins of that country in the old 
imperial days of Napoleon III. 

Siam honored the elephant, traditional 
emblem of the country we know today as 
Thailand. Canadian coins have depicted 
the busy little beaver—the chief “engine- 
er” of the animal world, who was felling 
trees and building dams long before there 
was human life on this continent. 
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Oh! yes, it is 


RE you lonely, bored, anti-social or 
overweight? 

A possible solution is to purchase a 
dachshund pup. Who, indeed, can remain 
lonely with such a friendly pup waddling 
on short legs about the house? He exudes 
love and good humor. When you stoop 
to pet him, quick as a flash he unrolls 
his chameleon-like tongue and with it 
pastes lavish kisses all over your face. 

Ah yes, a dachshund pup can do quite 
a lot for you. 

But two will do it twice as fast. 

We have two dachshunds—one black, 
one red; one plump, one lean; one quiet, 
one noisy. 

The first time we put them behind the 
white pickets of our backyard fence anti- 
sociability went out the gate. The pups 
chased their tails, chased the robins and 
chased each other. 

They barked, tumbled, romped, barked, 
boxed, tussled, barked, rolled over, rolled 
under, and barked. 

In fact, they had such tremendous fun 
that in no time at all the neighbors were 
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very true that 


Pups Are People 


out watching them—the neighbors’ dogs 
were watching them, as well as the neigh- 
borhood children, the birds and us. 

Quickly on the wings of animal gossip 
the news of the arrival of the pups must 
have sped, for it was but a few days later 
that we heard a noise at the garden gate. 
Outside were three dogs—all strangers— 
in assorted sizes: a great Dane, a boxer, 
and a cocker spaniel. They stood motion- 
less, staring with fascinated unbelief at 
the pint-sized rollicking pups within. 
Finally they looked at each as if to say, 

“At last I’ve seen everything.” 

They departed. 

As for getting one’s exercise, miles are 
clocked off just keeping tab on the little 
animals. 

One Sunday, returning from church, we 
were met at our backdoor by two pleased- 
looking pups, each with one of my hus- 
band’s bedroom slippers in his mouth. 
Considerable energy was expended pers- 
uading the dogs to surrender the footwear. 
Then I discovered with sinking heart, my 
own closet had not been spared their 
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prowlings. The bedroom floor was rea- 
sonably neat; evidently the puppies pre- 
ferred a less restricted area for their activi- 
ties. From wall to wall the living room 
floor was strewn with feminine fripperies, 
some of rather an embarrassing nature 
had we brought guests home. 

Considerable bending from the waist 
was required on our part to restore the 
room to order. 

But in spite of the fact that the dogs 
are full of pranks, it is difficuit to long 
remain annoyed with them. Their tails 
engagingly wag for forgiveness, and even 
should you steel yourself, the expression 
of contrition they summon to their sad- 
sack eyes is hard to resist. 

The rush of eager feet to the dee as 
one turns the key in the lock is a heart- 
warming thing in a lonely house, and who 
can help but smile at a pup wriggling 
joyously to and fro in a hula dance of 
welcome. 

So, as an antidote for loneliness, bore- 
dom, anti-sociability or overweight—“re- 
member Pups Are People!” 
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Comfort 


By Helen Buckley 


GDEN NASH, the famous humorist, 
once said that the trouble with kit- 
tens is that they become cats. Now, we 
let tabby sleep anywhere she can find a 
soft place to curl-up — in the best up- 
holstered chair, on the sofa, or we throw 
down an old rug or a worn-out sweater on 
which she can sleep. 

However, we make a dog house for our 
pet dog. We build bird houses in which 
the birds can make nests and find refuge. 
We have a stall for our pet horse. Why 
don’t we do the same for our cat—make 
something so that the solitary animal will 
have a safe place on which to take an 
undisturbed nap? Cats are independent 
animals and lonely by nature, wandering 
around looking for a quiet place to spend 
hours sleeping peacefully. 

So cats, as well as their owners, may be 
happy, Mrs. Eleanor Ramsey, who runs 
a gift shop at “Journey’s End,” Riverton, 
Connecticut, does just that. She makes a 
Cat Cozy, a clever invention to make kit- 
tens and cats, whatever their ages, purr 
with contentment. This Cat Cozy is a 
crocheted soft, round, basket-like cushion 
which can be placed in any chair for your 
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pet. It is like a nest, a chair mat with a 
high rim around it. 

The first model was produced quite by 
accident. Mrs. Ramsay was making a 
crocheted chair seat one day and talking 
to a friend at the same time. Carried 
away by their conversation, she went on 
crocheting until the chair seat was no 
longer flat, but turned up like a dish. She 
laid it down, thinking to remodel it later. 
This she never did, for one of her kittens 
crawled into it for a nap. Since that day, 
Mrs. Ramsay has been making cats all 
over the United States happier and more 
comfortable. Since June, 1954, cats in 29 
states and in Paris, France, have started 
enjoying these Cat Cozys. 


Tabby can jump into it and settle down 
for a nap, safe in the thought that no 
human can sit in it to disturb her. 

The Cozys are hand crocheted in 100% 
cotton jersey yarn in colonial candy stripes. 
Available in all colors to blend with your 
decor. Send first and second choices. 
Completely washable. Price $7.95, parcel 
post prepaid. Please add 50c for orders 
west of Mississippi. Address “Journey's 
End”, Riverton, Conn. 


With Our Agents 


N a complaint stating that cattle were 
uncared for and that there was no 
food in evidence. our officer, T. K. Has- 
well, investigated the farm in question and 
found four head of dry cattle in stanchions, 
with filth, knee deep under them. The 
animals, themselves, were not in bad con- 
dition. On questioning the owner, he 
stated that his nephew was supposed to 
keep the stables clean, but our officer 
pointed out to him that the cattle were his 
responsibility and that he could not use 
that as an excuse. Officer Haswell request- 
ed that the cattle be turned loose in the 
barn so that they could pick a dry place 
to lie down. This was done before he left 
and there was plenty of hay available for 
them to eat. On checking back three days 
later, our officer found that the cattle now 
have the run of the barn and are much 
more comfortable. 


NVESTIGATING a story of a boy who 

had reportedly saved a dog's life, Officer 
Carl Bragner discovered that the boy, 
Patrick Pisiello, age fifteen, of Revere is 
a sophomore at Revere High School. It 
turned out that with the help of a rubber 
suit, borrowed from the Ocean Lobster 
Company, Patrick disregarding his own 
safety, waded into the cold, icy water and 
rescued a collie dog who was hanging onto 
the ice with its front paws while the rest 
of its body remained submerged. 


NE of the Society’s friends reported 
recently that a large mongrel collie, 
with a harness but no tag, was seen around 
a vacant house. Our agent was unable to 
get near the frightened, bewildered animal, 
and he found that neighbors had no idea 
to whom the dog belonged. However, 
they promised to try feeding the dog and 
thereby perhaps entice it into the garage, so 
it might be captured. After five trips, the 
agent finally captured the dog with the 
aid of a seven-year-old boy, who was able 
to slip a rope under the harness and hold 
him until our agent could take over. Then 
the dog was removed to our Society's near- 
est shelter for treatment and placement in 
a new home. 
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Humane 


ie is always gratifying to find visible 
evidence of another principal of an 
elementary school who, with her teachers, 
is carrying out the philosophy and ethical 
principles for which the humane move- 
ment was founded. 

Not long ago, Mr. Pollard, Director of 
Education of our Society, visited the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School of Revere, Mass. 
He was greeted by Miss Doris Smith, prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. Hazel Ericson, a teacher, 
and soon learned that at the Roosevelt 
School pupils carry out in daily action 
those learnings having to do with the 
proper enjoyment of pets and other ani- 
mals. One of the children had been chosen 
by the group to greet the parents and 
friends pointing out that a pet dog or cat 
kept under proper conditions, makes a de- 
lightful member of the family, returning 
affection and pleasures for one’s kindness 
and companionship. 

Without exception, each child took 


some part in the well-planned program 
depicting some of the responsibilities 
young people can assume to help make 
their dog or cat more interesting, friendly 
and a good neighbor. There were many 
stories and poems feelingly expressed about 
a wide variety of animals including the 
wild creatures of fieid and forest. There 
were true experiences told of animals giv- 
ing themselves in service for the lives of 
people. There were some questions and 
answers such as those concerning the train- 


ing of puppies. 


Are Entirely Too 


OR more than twenty years a national 

organization called Livestock Conser- 
vation, Inc., has been conducting a re- 
search and educational program aimed at 
reducing preventable livestock loses. It 
has for many years paid particular atten- 
tion to ways and means of reducing costly 
losses in market animals, including all 
known causes of carcass damage and con- 
demnation of parts as well as losses caused 
by parasites and disease. 

The livestock “protection” programs, as 
such, took on a new meaning in the New 
England states early in 1950, when a com- 
prehensive program on livestock loss pre- 
vention was drawn up by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A.’s Livestock Conservation 
Department. Since that time, the same 
program has been carried into all parts of 
northeastern United States. 

As the director of our Society's Live- 
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stock Conservation Department, we are a 
member of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., in Chicago, Illinois. In 
helping to guide the program of the na- 
tional body, we are in an ideal position 
to guide our own New England work far 
more effectively. 

We have stated that whenever we meet 
with either the national board members 
or our own New England Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., directors, we notice a reti- 
cence on the part of some to combine the 
two words, “livestock” and “humane.” The 
word “humane” is in the dictionary, and 
Webster defines it as follows: “Having 
feelings and inclinations creditable to 
man.” 

Perhaps we shall live to see the day 
when all those concerned with livestock 
agriculture, from producer to packer, will 


It was evident from the excellent pre- 
sentation of this program that the children 
at the various grade levels were fascinated 
and interested with the classroom teaching 
concerning animals and that the lesson of 
kindness had been well learned. 

With the conclusion of a well-coached 
and well-acted play, “The Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Club” by a group of pupils, there was 
hearty and generous applause as parents 
realized the particular advantage to the 
children from such teaching in helping 
them to become fine junior citizens. 


By John C. Macfarlane 


use the word “humane” in their business 
relationships. 

It will be many years before we stamp 
out human indifference. Meanwhile, as 
we continue to teach our country’s young 
people that “the humanely handled animal 
brings a greater profit,” may we all recog- 
nize the fact that the word “humane” has 
a beneficial and not a derogatory effect 
upon the human heart. 


This effort on our part to make life a 
little more pleasant for our millions of 
farm animals is costing many thousands 
of dollars annually. The humane treat- 
ment of livestock and our humane slaugh- 
tering program can only succeed with your 
help. Won't you take time out now and 
send your “livestock” contribution to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A.? No more worthy 
cause exists in the entire humane field. 
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Hi, Boys and Girls! 
ve past few months I have been visiting with 
you and—Oh! My! how I have enjoyed my 


€ visits. The letters that you boys and girls mailed 
—) to me I have read and loved each and every one. It 


made me feel so good to know you were trying to 
help me Be-Kind-To-Animals. But—this is June and your 
vacation begins this month and off for fun you will go! So, I 
am going to tuck myself back into the ink bottle that I came 
from—just for the summer, of course! However, I hope you 
will remember me and continue to help me Be-Kind-To-Animals. 
So, until next September—Goodbye! Here I go... into my 
ink bottle. 


HIS “Animalque” was drawn by Janet Erickson, Age 6/2 
iT. and Janet lives in Edgartown, Mass. Janet writes: “I am 
kind to six pets. One is a dog, one is a cat, two are parakeets 
and two are turtles. And this is a dog like ours. One dog is 
black and white and she has a little white tip on her tail.” 


Animal Name Quiz-Whiz 


Samad you hear or read the name Mickey you immediately 
say—mouse. The characters listed below are popular 
TV, movie, and fiction characters. Can you match the animal's 
names with the correct animal? You will be a whiz if you 
can name them all. 1. Lassie, 2. Bugs, 3. Donald, 4. Bambi, 5. 
Black Beauty, 6. Daisy, 7. Silver, 8. Rin-Tin-Tin, 9. Ferdinand, 
10. Cleo, 11. Pluto, 12. Thumper, 13. Porky, 14. Topper. 
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From Our New England Readers 


OULD you like to learn more about animals and 

have fun doing it, too? Then—tune in every 
SATURDAY morning, WBZ-TV, 8:00 and watch JOHN 
MACFARLANE on “CRITTERS’ CORNER”! You'll love 
every fun-packed-minute of this exciting program because 
“Mr. Mac” has fascinating stories and facts to tell about 
animals! 


Two Pals 


By Martha Susan Stone (Age 13) 


ONNIE, my collie dog, is about six years old. Cokey was 
about a year old and he died January 3, 1957. 

I was on my way to the store, one day, and Bonnie and Cokey 
were following me. All of a sudden a big German shepherd 
dog started after Cokey, trying to bite him. Bonnie was by my 
side and when she saw this she started after the bigger dog 
and chased him into his yard. After Bonnie thought he would 
stay in his yard, she walked over to Cokey, licked his face, and 
then walked side by side to the store with me. 

This was the first time Bonnie had ever fought except to 
protect me and as you know collies do not like to fight but 
are very peaceful. I think Bonnie is the best dog in the world! 

« 


The Raccoon’s Paw 


By Judy Tabler (Age 10) 


} ps morning we saw a tail on the bank of the pond. We 
found out that it was a raccoon. He had been caught 
in a muskrat trap. Mommy and I didn’t want anything to 
happen to the raccoon. So, we made Daddy call up the trapper 
and tell him to free the raccoon. He said he might have to 
kill him. But, when he came, I went out to the trapper and 
begged him to free the raccoon. Finally they did! Really, the 
raccoon looked at me as if to say “Gee, thanks a lot!” Every- 
day, I put some food outside and every morning the food is 
gone. Once I saw him eating the food. 
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The Very Young 


By Violet M. Roberts 


AN you match the “young” in Column A with the “old” 
in Column B? 


A B 
1. Kid 1. Sheep 
2. Larva 2. Goose 
3. Cygnet 3. Pigeon 
4. Lamb 4. Goat 
pes 5. Kitten 5. Insect 
6. Gosling 6. Cat 
8. Squab 8. Swan 
k W j 9. Fawn 9. Deer 
aKe Way 10F bassets 10. Cok 10. Horse 
By Nell C. Bowen 
HE basset hound has a very keen nose, second only to the 
bloodhound. He is a slow tracking dog, making it easy to om 
: 
follow him on foot. 
The basset’s a loveable animal and his appearance and his - 
loving nature has made him a popular pet. His head resembles ERINERS TKS 
a bloodhound’s very much. The forehead is wrinkled and he DAY 
looks so sad but he is a very happy dog and quite playful. \uné \6 


The basset hound is believed to have originated in France 
from the French bloodhound and St. Hubert’s hound. England 
then became acquainted with basset hounds when a Lord Galway 
was given a pair by a Frenchman. e q 

I love basset hounds. My uncle Charles had two bassets and 
one was a clown and lots of fun to play with and the other was 


a wonderful pet. awit 0 
There are many more bassets now and you are likely to see DO AN 
one going for a walk. Television has helped make the basset 


hound more popular. Jackie Gleason had Morgan on his J 
show and then Cleo on the “People’s Choice” and Pokey on the i 
Lassie program. 


2. SHORT ForR"I 
oT 3. FATHER. 
e 4. AN AGE IN HISTORY. 


Baron 
By Alison Christle (Age 912) 8. 


ARON is my dog. He is a collie. He is black, white and 

a little brown on his nose. I have lots of fun with him. He 

is “very” playful. He growls and plays with you. He gives 

you his paw, and he sits when you tell him to, and he is very lio: 
nice, and I love him. 
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Bold and 


By Dixie Laslett Thompson 


— I hear anyone remark 
that Spaniels are merely pretty little 
pets, not to be compared with larger dogs, 
I know they don’t know much about dogs. 
It always bothers me when I hear such peo- 
ple say in an oh-so-disparaging-tone—that 
of course a Spaniel’s intelligence doesn’t 
compare with their boxer’s, or their Ger- 
man shepherd's, their Labrador retriever’s, 
or whatever. 

My experience with Spaniels shows that 
they are not only loyal and affectionate 
pets, but intelligent and courageous as 
well. We have had many Spaniels at our 
house and, although I can’t begin to tell 
about all of them as there simply isn’t 
enough space, there are two in particular 
I'd like to brag about. . . . 

First there was “Babe,” our black 
cocker Spaniel, the most intelligent dog 
we have ever had. After watching the 
neighborhood children coast downhill, she 
soon learned to coast down alone. The 
only problem was how to keep her off 
the sleds, for she was inclined to jump on 


out of turn. 

We taught her to carry the newspaper 
from our news stand, two blocks away. 
Before long it was unnecessary to go with 
her. When we said “go fetch the paper” 
she would go by herself, sit up and beg, 
then carry it straight home. 

Our charge account with the corner gro- 
cer came in handy with Babe around, 
particularly as we had no telephone at the 
time. With our order and our account 
book in her mouth, she’d trot off to the 
grocer, who delivered the groceries, and 
Babe always brought back the book, which 
she begged from the grocer before leaving. 

Babe was also an excellent swimmer. 
As we lived near a small park with a lake, 
one of her accomplishments was to fetch 
anything thrown into the lake. One day 
as I was hurrying home through the most 
isolated section of the park, I heard Babe 
frantically barking. When I rushed to 
investigate, I found her pulling a neigh- 
bor’s two-year-old son from the lake. Some- 
how, he had wandered off by himself and 


Mrs. Miniver Is Displaced 


I am considered quite a beautiful cat— 

all white except for a few black mark- 
ings on my face. Black rings around my 
blue eyes make it appear that I wear 
glasses. 

We have a very happy, comfortable 
home; mother and father Avery, Diane, 
ten years old and I. It is on a hill, high 
above the town of Silver Creek. 

My basket bed . . . so very soft . 
is out in the garage. 

Right after I had presented my family 
with four of the loveliest babies you would 
ever want to see, I noticed that the house 
was all torn up and there were boxes and 
trunks everywhere. 

Next, a big thing called a van, came and 
backed up to the door. All of those boxes 
and trunks were loaded into it and away 
it went! 

I was frightened, so I hurried at once 
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to my corner and climbed in with my 
babies. 

Just as I feared, father Avery came 
almost immediately. 

For the umpteenth time he admired the 
babies and talked to me. 

“Mrs. Miniver, old girl, we're going to 
a new home. A lovely place, right near 
the lake.” 

As if that would interest me! I HATE 
water! 

My basket was put in the back of the 
car. 

Mother and Diane got in the front seat 
with father. 

Before I could utter a protest of any 
kind, we were there! I was too discour- 
aged to get out of my new garage and 
look about. 

The next morning, without waiting for 
breakfast, I began MY moving. Firmly 


tumbled in at the deepest end, where he 
would certainly have drowned, if Babe 
had not been taught to “go fetch.” 

Then, there was “Trumpet a red cocker 
Spaniel. I'll never forget an experience 
I had while he was the “family pet.” 

It was pitch dark that night in June 
as I drove along a quiet suburban street. 
The witching hour of midnight too, I 
thought, suddenly remembering with mild 
alarm the stories I'd been hearing about 
holdups in that very section. The scattered 
houses showed no signs of life, and even 
the lone street light seemed unusually dim. 

As I slowed almost to a stop to turn the 
corner, I was startled to have my arm 
grasped roughly through the open window, 
while a voice muttered hoarsely, “Shove 
over sister, I’m takin’ over.” His face 
was just a pale blur in the shadows. I 
was too terrified to scream, but suddenly 
out of the deathly stillness there came a 
ferocious growling and snarling from the 
rear. My would-be assailant faded into 
the night, as quickly and mysteriously as 
he had appeared. 

What must have sounded to him like 
a great Dane, at least, was my little red 
cocker Spaniel “Trumpet”, whom I had 
believed sound asleep on the back seat! 


® By Ruth C. Lattimer 


I grasped a baby in my mouth and started. 

If anyone thinks it is easy to move four 
babies across traffic and up a steep hill, 
just let him try it! 

I was bushed. And hungry! But I didn’t 
dare leave to go back and get anything 
to eat. It was awful. 

Finally I went to sleep, all curled up 
around my babies. I was awakened by a 
bright light shining in my eyes and anxious 
voices. 

“Mrs. Miniver! What in the world! 
Don’t you know that this isn’t your home 
anymore?” 

Blinking, I mewed and pured. I tried 
to explain that we cats do NOT like new 
places! 

Of course we went back. I will admit 
that my old basket did seem good. And— 
so did that dish of cat food and saucer of 
milk. Um-m-m-m-m-good! 


OUR DUMB’ ANIMALS 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 


is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


and advice will be given gladly. 


of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


eee 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. 


Each Hundred*® 

Care of Canaries 2 cts. $1.25 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. 

Parakeets as Pets 3 cts. $2.00 
A Loyal Friend 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Dog 5 cts. $3.00 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 2 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Cat 5 cts. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 2 cts. $1.25 
First Aid to Animals 10 cts. $5.00 
Turtle Cruelty 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Horse 5 cts. $3.00 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 


from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 


Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which 


comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 10 cts. 
What Do You Know About Animals? 10 cts. $5.00 
The Power of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Ways of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 5 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 5 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 5 cts. $3.00 
Animal Plays— 

The Kindness Train 6 cts. ea., 60 cts. dz., $4.50 per 100 

One Morning Long Ago 3 cts. ea., 30 cts. dz., $2.00 per 100 

Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies 

Be Kind to Animals blotters 2 cts. $1.25 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 4 cts. $3.60 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border 2 cts. $2.00 
Be Kind to Animals pins—three styles 

Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. 

dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 2 cts. $2.00 
Junior Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership 

cards 1. ct: $1.00 


The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and 


two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. 


Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. 
In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price 


“Although shelter work is my especia! interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS .. . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

POPULAR DOGS 

1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5 

Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Don’t Miss Out 


Our brand new 1956 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.25. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S$. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.06 
Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to his phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 


learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


W. Met Before 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues). 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


DONOR’ NAME 
STREET 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1957 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) i 
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¥ 
‘ 


